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Correspondence 





Theory of War 


Eprror: I read with interest “A Fresh, 
Clear Course” (8/5) by Gerard C. Smith. 

I have just finished reading the latest 
book by Alexander de Seversky which 
seems to be in complete conflict in its 
basic strategy with Mr. Smith’s point of 
view. 

I would like to suggest an article in the 
near future based on Major de Seversky’s 
book, which appears to me to contain the 
only sensible approach to our present con- 
fused national thinking and policies. 

James F. McCoy 
Pawtucket, R.I. 


Epiror: The key to Major de Seversky’s 
ideas appears on p. 28 of his book Amer- 
ica—Too Young to Die where he writes: 
“. . . war is inevitable.” 

If World War III is inevitable, the book’s 
great stress on general war planning is 
logical. I do not share this belief. Our 
first military business is to have the clear- 
cut strategic retaliatory capability needed 
to avoid general war. After this has been 
done—no easy task—our second military 
business is to have, together with our allies, 
sufficient forces to deter or, if necessary, 
defeat limited aggression without bringing 
on general war. 

The de Seversky strategy carries the im- 
plication that the Communists will not 
likely engage in local aggressions for fear 
of our general war capabilities. If they do 
engage in limited aggression, he writes on 
p. 123: “If we are serious about stopping 
aggression, it would be better to expand 
our SAC retaliatory force so that it has 
the strategic scope and tactical flexibility 
to crush such aggression anywhere on 
earth.” 

The trouble with this limited war policy, 
as de Seversky recognizes, is that it is a 
formula for general war. On p. 218, he con- 
cludes: “ . . . limited war situations . . 
will immediately explode into general war.” 
The de Seversky strategy is not new—it is 
the “new look” of 1954 all over again. 

De Seversky’s suggestion that SAC be 
used to stop limited aggression is identical 
with John Foster Dulles’ “massive retalia- 
tion” doctrine, which in his last years 
Dulles realized was a doctrine of rapidly 
wasting utility. On this score, it is dif- 
ficult to understand de Seversky’s charac- 
terization of the Dulles doctrine as “retalia- 
tion with forces similar to the attacking 
forces.” The Dulles doctrine was just the 
opposite. It was that: “We must have the 
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capacity to respond at places and by means 
of our choosing.” 

If the de Seversky strategy is imple- 
mented, America, in the face of limited 
aggression, will have but two choices—to 
acquiesce in aggression or to bring on 
general war. As he says on p. 113: “Unless 
we take leave of our strategic senses, we 
are not going to fight any limited wars.” 

Laos may be an example of where this 
policy leads. If we rely on a general war 
threat to deter the Soviets from imple- 
menting their announced Berlin policy, we 
will see another example. In the event of a 
Berlin squeeze, I suspect the Soviets will 
be more concerned about Western retalia- 
tion by naval blockade of the Dardanelles 
and the Danish Straits than by ballistic 
missiles. 

It seems to me that under de Seversky’s 
thesis, the Communist military problem 
would be simplified. While avoiding general 
war, they can engage in subversion and 
limited military operations. This hardly 
seems to me a good “road to survival” for 
the United States to take. 

What American strategy should be de- 
pends on the correct answer to whether 
or not the Soviet Union would initiate 
general war if it felt sufficiently strong. 
There are two schools of thought. The first 
believes that when the Soviet leadership 
thinks it has sufficient power it will strike 
the United States in a surprise attack. The 
second believes that the Soviets would not 
under such circumstances commence gen- 
eral war but would seek to use any military 
superiority to blackmail and otherwise 
pressure. the Free World into submission. 

De Seversky seems to argue for both. 
On p. 28 he states as “the truth”: 


When the leaders in the Kremlin 
are convinced that their superiority in 
nuclear weapons and the means to de- 
liver them are superior to ours by a 
proportion to enable Russia to destroy 
America with acceptable damage in 
retaliation, they will not hesitate to 
use them. Although the carnage will 
be horrible, civilization will not be 
wiped out—Russian civilization that 
is. 


On p. 191, he writes: 


She is approaching sufficiency in 
intercontinental ballistic missiles to 
obliterate North America completely. 
With this power virtually in existence 
like a cocked revolver pointed at our 
heart, Russia hopes to redeploy most 
of her war industry and convert her 
entire industrial capacity to the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. .. . 


Khrushchev believes that this balance 
of terror can be maintained from now 
on with limited expenditures and that 
the capitalist economy will be de- 
stroyed by Russia’s dumping consumer 
goods all over the world at prices 
with which we cannot compete. 


So he argues that we should build up 
such an efficient military machine that the 
Soviets in the industrial effort needed 
to match us will be prevented from de- 
stroying us economically. This seems like 
arms racing with a vengeance. It is making 
nuclear strategy not only carry the military 
load but conduct economic warfare as 
well. And how does he see the outcome 
of this race? 

On p. 196, he says: 


the side burdened by the 
weight of the armament race will be 
bound to seek relief through war. We 
may conclude, therefore, that, barring 
instantaneous collapse of the Com- 
munist state from within, war is in- 
evitable. 


This seems to be saying that even if the 
Soviets prefer to try to kill us off by 
economic warfare, we should force them to 
general war by a more efficient U.S. mili- 
tary build-up. I prefer a military strategy 
aimed at reducing the general war risk— 
having two main components: a) a stra- 
tegic retaliatory capability, and b) a mili- 
tary force able to fight and win wars in 
which the ultimate survival of the United 
States is not at stake. I think that’s what 
the present Administration is aiming at. 

Gerarp C. SMITH 


“Washington, D.C. 


Logic and the Schools 


Epiror: The demand for Federal aid to 
parochial schools has been called many 
things. President Kennedy called it “clear- 
ly unconstitutional”; some Protestants 
called it selfish; others said it was imprac- 
tical; but, until James V. Carroll’s letter 
(7/29), no one was so irrational as to call 
it self-pity! 

Lewis R. HAYNER 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Error 


Eprror: Sorry, but the book attributed to 
our Press in the review (8/5) of Borah, by 
Marian C. McKenna, was not published by 
us. 
JANET SALISBURY 
University Press 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


[Our reviewer mistakenly gave the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota credit for a book pub- 
lished by the University of Michigan Press.] 
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As the newest development 
in a continuing effort to be of service not only 
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Current Comment 





Brandenburg Disconcerto 


These days the whole free world is on 
Berlin time, and the clock moves in- 
eluctably on. It’s too dark just now to 
see the minute hand, but no one is fool 
enough to think it is not edging toward 
a fateful midnight of decision. 

To counter an extremely dangerous 
slump in West Berlin morale, caused by 
the sealing of the border between the 
two parts of that embattled city, Vice 
President Johnson flew there and spoke 
winged words of hope and determina- 
tion. The tall Texan must have had a 
lump in his throat as he saw and heard 
the thunderous thousands who lined his 
way in West Berlin. He pledged them 
“our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor.” 

Now we must live up to that solemn 
pledge. “Difficult weeks and months” 
stretch before us, President Kennedy 
said as he welcomed the Vice President 
back from Germany. We are again on 
record to maintain the freedom of West 
Berlin, and—in Mr. Kennedy’s words— 
“maintain it we will.” 

LBJ’s blitz visit to Berlin was heady 
stuff for all concerned. Now that the 
exhilaration and the emotions have sub- 
sided, precisely what have we said or 
implied we would do? Merely defend 
West Berlin against direct Soviet attack? 
Or are we ready to go the whole way 
to protect it against all the varieties of 
pressure the Reds can bring against it? 
Let’s make the answer clear—to our- 
selves, to the West Berliners and to 
certain of our less responsive allies. 


Pressure Tactics 


It is always painful to have to take 
issue with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon, Wayne Morse. 
As Cardinal Spellman remarked last 
week, Sen. Morse has “done much to 
protect and promote the embattled 
rights of Catholic Americans.” 

But on Aug. 14, as has happened be- 
fore, Sen. Morse lost his temper. Irri- 
tated by the defeat of the Federal aid- 
to-education bill, which he had co-spon- 
sored, he accused the Catholic hierarchy 
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of the United States, and Cardinal 
Spellman in particular, of seeking to 
block the “legitimate aims of a majority 
of our people through pressure tactics.” 

Well, we may be wrong, but we do 
not see a majority of Americans clamor- 
ing for Federal aid to education. On the 
other hand, we do see “pressure tactics” 
exercised by the National Education 
Association and other groups who want 
Federal aid, but only for public schools. 

Nor have the bishops taken the “all- 
or-nothing-at-all” attitude of which Sen. 
Morse accuses them. They have asked 
for little more than token recognition 
of the parochial schools’ contribution to 
American education. But they have in- 
sisted on a point made by Sen. Morse 
himself in the Congressional Record for 
March 29, 1961, when he said: 


The legislation we enact to aid: 
education should not be punitive, 
nor should it place an intolerable 
burden upon any group. The legis- 
lation we enact should be designed 
with the needs of all of the schools 
in mind, public and nonpublic, if 
we are really to improve our educa- 
tion system. 


That was well said, Senator. Now let’s 
stick to it. 


Who Gores Whom? 


Anyone reading an account of the 
National Student Association’s 14th con- 
gress at Madison, Wis., in the third 
week of August, could be pardoned for 
murmuring a polite query about “whose 
ox is now being gored.” 

As the college students met, Harvard- 
man Howard Phillips, leader of a Com- 
mittee for a Responsible National Stu- 
dent Organization and a national direc- 
tor of the outspokenly conservative 
Young Americans for Freedom, blasted 
the NSA for its “tight Left-wing con- 
trol.” In the wake of this charge, threats 
of secession rumbled through conserva- 
tive caucuses in coffee shops, grills and 
elsewhere around Madison. 

News of the controversy should have 
surprised no one. For over a year, the 
press has featured more than one flurry 
of reports about a “conservative explo- 


sion” taking place on American college 
campuses. In fact, YAF leaders made 
no bones about their determination to 
get the NSA on the “Right” track. 

Some observers noted a touch of nov- 
elty, however, in the nature of the con- 
servatives’ complaint. In the words of 
one of its collegiate critics, YAF’s own 
bylaws set up “a tight little power clique 
which allows the general membership 
. . . practically no voice in the activities 
or policy statements of the group.” Yes, 
indeed, a lot seems to depend on the 
state of your own ox. 

Whatever the upshot of the squabble 
at Madison, grayheads on the sidelines 
can find some comfort in it. Clearly, the 
country will not lack for vigorously ar- 
ticulate’ young Turks—Right or Left— 
in the decade ahead. 


Cicognani as Papal Secretary 


American Catholics welcomed with 
genuine pleasure the Holy Father’s 
choice of Amleto Cardinal Cicognani to 
be Vatican Secretary of State. Much of 
this satisfaction comes, of course, from 
the fact that the new Secretary served 
brilliantly in this country for 25 years 
as Apostolic Delegate in Washington. 
In that time he won the esteem and af- 
fection of everyone by his tact and by 
his sympathetic grasp of the real posi- 
tion of the Church in the American sys- 
tem. Cardinal Cicognani acquitted him- 
self with distinction in this challenging 
post. Small wonder he is today chief of 
all Vatican diplomats and right hand 
man to the Pope. 

Cardinal Cicognani’s presence in the 
Vatican as papal Secretary of State is 
a guarantee against repetition of such 
unnecessary incidents as the unfortunate 
May, 1960 editorial titled Punti Fermi, 
in which the Osservatore Romano made 
some comments interpreted as applying’ 
to the upcoming U.S. Presidential cam- 
paign. Closer Vatican contact with the 
U.S. situation would have prevented 
such a misunderstanding. 

We venture to say that the United 
States itself and not simply ‘American 
Catholics have reason for self-congratu- 
lation. At this time of unusual interna- 
tional crisis, it is important for this coun- 
try that responsible authorities abroad 
know and understand the scope of our 
policy. The fact that this crisis finds the 
United States without any official chan- 
nel of communication with the Holy See 
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makes it all the more fortunate that the 
Vatican Secretary of State happens to 
be a man with the background of a 
quarter-century of familiarity with the 
United States and its ideals. 


Lay Apostolate 


Especially of late, laymen have been 
pondering their role in the Church. In 
this connection, there are two person- 
to-person apostolates that some pastors 
have introduced into their parishes. 
One is the “Welcome Wagon” idea; the 
other is the “one-to-one” catechetical 
idea. Both work remarkably well. 

Each month someone calls at the 
Sacred Heart rectory in Bloomfield, 
N.J., for the names of new families in 
the parish. Next, husband-wife teams 
make personal visits to these new fam- 
ilies and present a brochure, “Your 
Parish,” which gives the time of Masses, 
confessions and novenas, summaries of 
parish organizations and information on 
school-bus transportation. 

The priests of Sacred Heart parish 
testify that membership in parish or- 
ganizations is up as a result of Welcome 
Wagon work; attendance at information 
classes by non-Catholic partners in 
mixed marriages has increased; interest 
has been stimulated in the Apostolate 
of Suffering, an organization of parish 
members for visiting the sick. 

Each week in Corpus Christi parish, 
New York City, 93 catechists are at 
present instructing 116 pupils (41 
adults, 23 high school students, 52 
grammar schoo] students). The Canis- 
ius Catechist Guild has for its ideal that 
one lay catechist should instruct one 
person in the pupil’s home. 

The people who staff these programs 
need not be college graduates; they 
need not even have finished high school. 
As Fr. Edwin J. Duffy, of Corpus 
Christi parish, says: “Thousands of 
young wives learn how to cook every 
year because their husbands expect to 
eat and because someone gave them a 
cook book. I think what we have to do 
is to give our people a catechist’s kit 
and send them out.” 


Fall Styles for the Clergy 


Business has been good for the cleri- 
cal tailors of Montreal since the order 
went out for the French-speaking clergy 
to desist from wearing their traditional 
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flowing cassock in the public streets. 
The ordinary black suit familiar in the 
United States (and already worn by 
the English-speaking clergy of Mon- 
treal) is henceforth de rigueur in the 
metropolis of French Canada. In his or- 
der, Archbishop Paul-Emile Cardinal 
Léger said that the black suit is “more 
adapted to the requirements of modern 
life.” 

Perhaps tourists will lament the dis- 
appearance of this characteristic sign 
of a “Catholic country.” It was so ro- 
mantic to see the clergy in the classic 
garb, which fitted into the medieval at- 
mosphere of the ancient towns of 
France, Italy and Spain. But for years 
a growing number of priests and lay- 
men have argued that, far from edify- 
ing the populace, the cassock worn 
in public (outside religious services) 
served only to widen the breach be- 
tween clergy and people. This out- 
moded uniform strengthened the image 
of the Church as old-fashioned, reac- 
tionary and committed to immobilismo 
as a principle of action. The younger 
priests, particularly, disliked the neces- 
sity of using women’s bicycles; they 
wanted to wear pants, not skirts; they 
preferred a crew cut to a tonsure. 

The late Pope Pius XII seemed to be 
sympathetic to this revolution when 
he urged religious congregations to 
modernize their garb in the light of 
modern conditions. Perhaps the break- 
through has come with the decision in 
Canada. It may be too much to expect 
a similar change in Rome, but we won- 
der how soon the Latin American dio- 
ceses will follow suit—black, that is. 


Foreign Aid in Conference 


If Radio Moscow wasn’t preoccupied 
these days with its mendacious accounts 
of the Berlin crisis, it might be having 
a ball with the dismal passage of the for- 
eign-aid bill through Congress. 

In its daily broadcasts to North Amer- 
ica—which can be clearly heard in this 
area at 11 P.M., EDT—one can imagine 
it hailing those sturdy peace fighters in 
the House of Representatives who reso- 
lutely refuse to approve the Administra- 
tion’s imperialistic, warmongering poli- 
cies. With the zany logic peculiar to 
Communists, it would somehow manage 
to insinuate the grotesque notion that 
the Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats who rebuffed the President’s re- 


quest for long-term borrowing authority 
are secret allies of the anti-Hitlerite co- 
alition opposing the revanchiste poli- 
cies of the Bonn government. 

This would be nonsense, of course, 
but the fact that it can be made to 
sound like plausible nonsense should 
warn anti-Administration forces in the 
House that they are engaged in a very 
dangerous game. 

As we go to press, a joint Senate- 
House committee is striving to resolve 
differences between the foreign-aid bills 
passed by their respective Houses. No 
one is able to guess what is likely to 
emerge from these deliberations. Against 
the background of the Berlin crisis and 
the Punta del Este conference, however, 
it should be ominously clear that the 
denial of Presidential authority to make 
long-term commitments to backward na- 
tions will dismay our friends and give 
our foes—along with the confused mem- 
bers of the John Birch Society—some- 
thing to cheer about. 


. .. Guevara’s Comment 


At a news conference on Aug. 22, 
Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon, 
who led the U.S. delegation at Punta 
del Este, emphasized the relationship 
between foreign-aid legislation and 
public opinion in Latin America. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Dillon, Major Ernesto 
Guevara, Cuban economic commissar, 
in his efforts to undermine the Alliance 
for Progress program, told the dele- 
gates the U.S. plan was bound to fail. 
Guevara “predicted that, because of our 
democratic form of government, our 
pledges at Punta del Este could not be 
relied on.” He said that only Cuba’s 
“form of statism” could do the job. 

Fresh from the sessions in Uruguay, 
Mr. Dillon was justified in warning 
Congress that failure to empower the 
President to make long-term commit- 
ments would endanger U.S. policy. It 
would also play into Castro’s hands. 


The Press in Latin America 


Chalk up one more entry in the 
lengthening list of projects for solidarity 
among Catholics in the Western hemi- 
sphere. During October a team of five 
journalists sent by the Catholic Press 
Association will be in Latin America 
conducting weeklong seminars spon- 
sored by journalism schools of Catholic 
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universities. Three such stopovers are 
planned: at Lima, Sao Paolo and Car- 
acas. The program is being carried on 
with the co-operation of the Latin Amer- 
ican Catholic Press Union (ULAPC). 

The details of the operation were 
worked out on the basis of an advance 
survey conducted early this year by a 
team led by CPA president Rev. Albert 
J. Nevins, M.M. Its purpose is to aid 
in the development of technical and 
professional standards in the Catholic 
press of Latin America. The enterprise 
has the warm approval of Archbishop 
Antonio Samoré, secretary of the Pon- 
tifical Commission for Latin America. 

AMERICA is proud that the chairman 
of the five-man team is its own Man- 
aging Editor, Rev. Eugene K. Culhane, 
S.J., who is also chairman of the CPA’s 
Committee for Liaison with the Latin 
American Press. The other members 
are: Robert Labonge (Tidings, Los 
Angeles), Joseph Gelin (Universe Bul- 
letin, Cleveland), Raymond Ruppert 
(Our Times, Yakima, Wash.) and 
Thomas Clemente (Clarity Press, Al- 
bany, N.Y.). In another CPA project 
with a similar purpose, a score of 
Latin American Catholic journalists will 
work this fall on U.S. Catholic pub- 
lications for periods of one to three 
months. 


Broadjump to Freedom 


Freedom, like murder, will out. Free- 
dom seekers are bursting out of their 
confinement these days like popcorn out 
of an open pan. 

On Tuesday, August 15, Dr. Mikhail 
A. Klochko, a _ Stalin-prize-winning 
chemist, skipped out on his official en- 
gagements and sought sanctuary from 
the Canadian government. On the 16th, 
a photographer at Berlin’s Brandenburg 
Gate caught a shot every bit as dramatic 
as that of the flag-raising on Mt. Suri- 
bachi in Iwo Jima: an East German sol- 
dier, with helmet, submachine gun and 
plenty of daring, took a running jump 
—as thousands of his fellow citizens had 
figuratively done before him—over the 
barbed wire barricade and out of bond- 
age. 

The next day Capt. Jorge A. Navarro 
of the Cuban freighter Bahia de Nipe, 
with ten of his crew, hijacked the vessel 
under the noses of Communist commis- 
sars put aboard to prevent just such an 
event. They sailed the freighter into 
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Chesapeake Bay. That same day, 43 
other Cubans flew the Cuban coop. 
This phenomenon of political refu- 
gees is nothing new to Americans. Des- 
pots of bygone days all had their 
problems with defectors. Yet the con- 
temporary version is different. These 
are not hearty members of a persecuted 
minority fleeing an oath of supremacy, 
a Kulturkampf or a racial pogrom. They 
are the rank and file of the whole com- 
munity—scholars, skilled technicians, 
business men, workers, civil and military 
servants, rich and poor. Most of them 
are young people, with long lives ahead 
of them. Unlike the émigrés of the past, 
who trekked to some wilderness where 
they proceeded to carve a new world 
for themselves, today’s exiles come to a 
land already built. Disillusioned with a 


regime dedicated to power, they have 


chosen to try one pledged to freedom. 
A great ideal drew them to us. Let us 
be true to that ideal. 


New Congo Government 


With due apology to a fair section of 
the world press, we will keep our fingers 
crossed on the future of the Congo. The 
election by parliament of a new gov- 
ernment with Cyrille Adoula as Premier 
is being hailed everywhere as a signifi- 


cant step toward the creation of a. 


regime of national unity. In a tribute to 
a “successful” UN effort in the Congo, 
the London Economist, for example, is 
now convinced that “all the world’s 
horses and all the world’s men may yet 
put the Congo together again.” 

It is true that “Humpty Congo” is in 
a better state of repair than he was a 
year ago. It is also true that Mr. Adoula 
has the support of most Congolese po- 
litical factions. Nevertheless, it is well 
to note that among these supporters of 
the new Premier is the Soviet-backed 
Antoine Gizenga and his followers in 
Oriental province. As Mr. Gizenga pre- 
pares to assume the role of Deputy 
Premier, Communist-bloc diplomats, 
who have found haven under his pro- 
tective mantle in Stanleyville, are now 
being urged to accredit their missions to 
the Leopoldville government. We can- 
not imagine the Soviets agreeing to 
change horses in midstream without an 
ulterior motive. Having failed to take 
over the Congo by force, are they now 
ready to try subversion with an assist 
from Deputy Premier Gizenga? 


It is also worth noting that Mr. 
Adoula has appointed Christophe 
Gbenye as Minister of the Interior. A 
henchman of Antoine Gizenga, he is at 
least as left-wing as his boss. In his post, 
he will contro] the police—a key task al- 
ways sought by the Reds for obvious 
reasons. 

The Communist threat is not yet dis- 
sipated in the Congo. Until it is, let’s 
keep an eye on the new government of 
national unity. 


Saviors of Jews 


In the final day of summing up his 
case against Adolf Eichmann on Aug. 
10, Israeli Attorney General Gideon 
Hausner paused to pay tribute to the 
“righteous gentiles” who saved many 
Jews even at the risk of their own lives. 
“There were lights that sparkled in the 
night,” he said, “and the Jewish people 
will never forget those who helped 
it, as it will never forget its greatest 
persecutors.” The relatively little-known 
story of this desperate work of salva- 
tion during the war years has appeared 
in various publications, such as Philip 
Friedman’s Their Brothers’ Keepers 
(Crown, 1957) and Die unbesungenen 
Helden, by Kurt R. Grossmann (Arani, 
Berlin, 1957). 

A recent study of special interest is 
Eichmann und Komplizen, by Robert 
M. W. Kempner (Europa, Zurich, 
1961). We are promised an English 
translation soon. Dr. Kempner was 
chief prosecutor at Nuremberg in the 
case of the Nazi diplomats. More 
recently, he was special consultant to 
Mr. Hausner. This book reflects his 
special familiarity with efforts made at 
the diplomatic level to save the Jews 
from the activities of Eichmann and 
his aides. Among incidents revealed is 
the intervention for Jews in Greece by 
the Apostolic Delegate in Turkey, 
Angelo Roncalli, now Pope John XXIII. 
Also brought to light from the Nurem- 
berg records is the work of the papal 
envoys in Hungary and Slovakia. An 
interesting section deals with the in- 
tervention of Bishop Alois Hudal in 
Rome—whose work has been misrepre- 
sented in recent published news stories. 
As the Kempner study shows, Eichmann 
fcund the opposition of the papal repre- 
sentatives a constant and exasperating 
stumbling block in his plans to trans- 
port Jews to their deaths. 
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N THE DEATH of Domenico Cardinal Tardini, 

Vatican Secretary of State, the press 
throughout the world stressed his long service 
to the Holy See, his splendid gifts as a diplomat, 
his human qualities. The true greatness of Car- 
dinal Tardini to some extent escaped notice, pre- 
cisely because his exterior life was so rich in 
achievement. This greatness, I believe, lay in 
the manner and spirit with which he acted. 

Those who had direct dealings with him— 
and I had many occasions to speak to him at 
length during these last two years—were struck 
by his fairness and frankness. He did not like 
twists and turns, allusions or ambiguities. His 
was a lively, rapid mind. He knew how to go 
right to the essentials and how to judge men and 
things. In this he was helped by long experience, 
a strong memory that never ‘weakened and a 
deep feeling for the human element in affairs. 
These qualities were capped by a rare capacity 
for intuition. Hearing him speak out his thoughts 
with such blunt frankness, you had the impres- 
sion that he had a profound understanding of 
our human comedy, springing from a sure 
knowledge of men and history. Indeed, this 
quality is natural to Italians and especially to 
Romans, who are used to looking at the passing 
scene with the disillusionment and detachment 
born of many ups and downs. 

Cardinal Tardini did not like to overdrama- 
tize; he knew rather how to wait patiently. 
Whatever sharp awareness of human frailty was 
in him was quite balanced and regulated by a 
living and strong faith in the Church’s destiny— 
faith in the Christ who stands at the helm of His 
Church and who will lead it safely into harbor, 
despite the miseries and shortcomings of men. 

But what was most striking in Cardinal Tar- 
dini was his religious spirit. Not that he flaunted 
it; quite the contrary. He was quite reserved. 
He was reluctant to display his deepest feelings 
and few were privileged to share the secrets of 
his interior life. But over and above being a 
statesman and a diplomat, he was a priest—“a 
simple priest, a holy priest, an exemplary priest,’ 
wrote Count Wladimir d’Ormesson, former 
French Ambassador to the Holy See, in the July 
31 Paris Figaro. This religious and priestly con- 
sciousness was reflected in his diplomatic activ- 
ity. What interested and absorbed him was the 
spiritual well-being of the Church and of souls. 

He did not fancy the formulas and tags that 
Europeans like to bandy about: “left and right,” 





Fr. Tucci is Editor-in-Chief of Civilta Cattolica, 
fortnightly review published by the Jesuits of 
Italy. 
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“conservative and progressive.” Many said he 
was a man of the right, a conservative. Certainly, 
the cautiousness and distrust I noted above 
could lead one to think so. In reality, Cardinal 
Tardini (as the Paris Croix said so penetrat- 
ingly on the day after his death) was “a realist 
and he judged with sovereign independence the 
policies of the right as well as the policies of the 
left. What mattered to him was the liberty of 
the Church; he weighed policies and persons in 
terms of that criterion.” He had a lively and 
deep sense of the Church, and he wished above 
all to be her faithful servant. All his talents were 
put to her service: his great capacity for work, 
his intelligence, his culture, his delicate sensi- 
tivity, not to forget his frankness and fairness. 
Sometimes he was not listened to and his advice 
not followed; then he preferred to be silent and 
get on with his work. 

It can be said that Cardinal Tardini died not 
only “in service” but “because of service.” Feel- 
ing that his powers were diminishing, through 
a sense of loyalty (he used to say that one who 
could not do things the way they ought to be 
done should retire) he had offered his resigna- 
tion as Secretary of State of His Holiness. He 
stayed at his post only because the Pope had 
told him to stay. And there is no doubt that his 
dedication and loyalty hastened his death. 


Ne SHOULD LIKE to close this simple profile by re- 
calling his great goodness. He had a way of 
dealing with people that might have seemed 
rough, brusque and even surly. This was only 
on the surface. The ready caustic remark—in 
this, too, he was Roman—was never harsh or 
offensive. He was deeply considerate and char- 
itable. The work that he had most at heart was 
the educational institute he himself founded at 
Villa Nazareth after World War II. There he 
spent his most profitable hours of rest; there he 
poured out his vast treasures of charity and good- 
ness. 

His last will was left in scattered pages. On 
one he wrote: “I was born poor and I never 
thought of becoming rich.” Coming from a faus- 
ily in modest circumstances, he did not enrich 
his relatives. When he died, he left his property 
to the Pope and to the little children of Villa 
Nazareth. He asked to be buried, far from 
Rome, in a simple grave in the church of the 
Carmelite convent of Vetralla, which he had 
built, “so that someone would pray over his 
tomb.” It seemed to him that for the dead, this 
was “the essential”—that “essential” to which he 
had always looked during life. 

RoBERTO TUCCI, S.J. 
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Washington Front 





NO POLITICS AT ALL 


A ONETIME Governor of Georgia, Ellis Arnall, once 
said that the trouble with Presidents as party lead- 
ers is that once in the White House, they “leave politics 
to the office boy.” 

The truth of his remark was amply illustrated by 
President Eisenhower. But President Kennedy’s seem- 
ing indifference to party affairs is not only painful but 
astonishing to his followers, who during the campaign 
got the idea he would be most sympathetic to their 
problems. 

The matter is not one of grave consideration at a 
time when our survival is at stake. But it has caused 
an undercurrent of murmuring among Democrats who 
must stand for office next year, and who make no bones 
about the fact that they wish the word “Democratic” 
were as often used as “Kennedy” to describe the Ad- 
ministration. 

President Kennedy, so goes the cloakroom talk, takes 
his own people for granted. He has been resolutely 
bipartisan in his approach and has shown great def- 
erence to points of view expressed by the elders of the 
opposition. 

The social lists of the White House were studded 
with Republicans and some were included in the bril- 
liant Mount Vernon gala, while faithful Democrats 
stayed at home. The first fruits of. this bipartisanship 
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were bitter. The Republicans who had always stood 
fast with Eisenhower on foreign aid bolted on the 
critical long-term feature of the Kennedy “new ap- 
proach.” 

The complaint is also voiced that, if the President 
had been paying attention, fratricidal warfare in New 
York need not have broken out in the mayoralty cam- 
paign. A call from the White House might have deterred 
the entrance of Arthur Levitt, Democratic State Con- 
troller, into the fight. But inquiries were made by a 
minor member of the Kennedy entourage and were 
not pursued. 

There are obvious explanations for the President’s 
attitude. He has been cruelly preoccupied with inter- 
national crises since April. The closeness of his margin 
dictated a personal build-up of Mr. Kennedy as a 
strong leader. But a simpler argument is offered by 
some of the President’s old associates. It is the fact 
of his conditioning in Massachusetts, where a long line 
of colorful and not fanatically scrupulous politicians 
had tarnished the label of the Democratic party. The 
President always relied on a personal rather than a 
party following, and was a lone wolf among the Demo- 
crats of his State. 

Politicians from the West, where the party is proudly 
“jssue-oriented” and can often give the candidate the 
needed boost, do not appreciate this point of view, 
and have been complaining to John M. Bailey, an 
Eastern Democrat, who savs he understands them a 
little better now. They are expressing the hope that 
after Congress goes home, President Kennedy will be 
more of a Democrat. Mary McGrory 


national Congresses of the Lay Aposto- 
late (Piazza S. Calisto, 16, Rome). The 
price is 50¢ ($1 to the generous). This 





office also publishes the international 








PLAUDITS ¢ Benjamin G. Raskob of 
Albuquerque, N.M., chairman of the 
board of directors of the Raskob Foun- 
dation, has been selected as the recipi- 
ent of the 12th annual Cardinal New- 
man Award. Mr. Raskob will receive the 
gold medal Sept. 2 at the convention of 
the National Newman Club Federation 
at the Univ. of California, Berkeley. 


BIBLE CONTEST « A U.S. champion 
will be selected on Sept. 4, 1961, to 
represent this country at the second In- 
ternational Bible Contest in Jerusalem, 
Oct. 3, 1961. The U.S. champion will be 
selected from contestants of various de- 
nominations, who competed in local 
contests held Aug. 20. 


HISTORIC CHANGE « On Aug. 26, 
after more than 300 years under Jesuit 
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direction, two of the 18 parishes of St. 
Mary’s County in Maryland—cradle of 
the Catholic Church in this country— 
passed to the care of the Archdiocese of 
Washington. 


PEACEMAKERS « The booklet Paths 
to Peace, four lectures presented at 
Rockhurst College during 1960-1961, is 
offered free of charge by the Rockhurst 
Public Relations Office, Kansas City 
10, Mo. The lecturers: Allan Nevins, 
Etienne Gilson, Charles Bohlen and Dr. 
John C. H. Wu. 


FOR ALERT LAYMEN « A new and 
valuable annotated bibliography con- 
taining 122 entries and covering four 
languages—a guide to writings on the 
lay apostolate—has been compiled by 
the Permanent Committee for the Inter- 


bulletin Lay Apostolate, which costs 
only $1 a year (and again, $2 for the 
generous). 


JUST OUT © You can read the latest 
news on the U.S. lay apostolate effort in 
Latin America in the monthly PAVLA 
News Notes, $1 a year, from Papal Vol- 
unteers for Latin America, 720 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Il. 


NEWCOMERS « To explain the New- 
man Club to students from Latin Amer- 
ica, a new brochure, Informacién sobre 
los Newman Clubs, has just been pre- 
pared by the Catholic Conference on 
Inter-American Student Problems. Cop- 
ies are available free from the executive 
secretary, National Newman Club Fed- 
eration, 1312 Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash. 
§,: D.C. W.H.Q. 
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Editorials 
Labor Day, 1961 


ie DIFFERENT WAYS, the annual Labor Day statements 
of the nation’s three major religious faiths all reflect 
the tensions of our times. 

The Synagogue Council of America reminds em- 
ployers and workers that “if we are to engage in the 
contest for the hearts and minds of men, the practice 
of free and responsible co-operation between labor and 
management in good faith, for the commonweal of 
our citizenry, is most essential.” 

The National Council of Churches of Christ refers 
to the opportunity the nation has “to bring the com- 
forts of health and decent living standards to untold 
millions of people both at home and abroad.” As long 
as human need exists anywhere, the statement con- 
tinues, “our responsibility as Christians is to seek effec- 
tive means of making resources available to meet that 
need.” 

Noting that Labor Day will be celebrated this year 
against a Cold War background, the Social Action 
Department—NCWC, affirms that “there must be few, 
if any, Americans who need to be convinced at this 
late date that we are faced with a serious crisis, the 
outcome of which may well determine the fate of 
humanity for generations and perhaps even for cen- 
turies to come.” 

Longer and more detailed than the other messages, 
the NCWC statement itemizes the challenges confront- 
ing U.S. management and labor and warns that these 
must be surmounted if they are to retain their cherished 
freedoms. Recalling President Harry Truman’s chill- 
ing words to the National Labor-Management Con- 
ference of 1945—“If the people do not find answers 
here, they will find them some place else”— the state- 
ment says bluntly that if labor and management are 
unable or unwilling to discharge their responsibilities, 
“the government will have to rush in to fill the gap.” 
Such a development, it reminds us, would be most 
unfortunate, for it would come “at the very moment 
when the uncommitted nations of the world are look- 
ing to us for practical evidence that economic as well 
as political democracy is a realistic alternative to Com- 
munist tyranny.” 

Obviously, some of today’s pressing challenges, even 
though they touch management and labor intimately, 
are beyond their capacity to resolve unaided. That is 
true of the sluggish rate of economic progress, of the 
stagnation which characterizes the nation’s distressed 
areas, of the patterns of racial discrimination which 
prevail in industry, of the unemployment which ram- 
pant technological advance is everywhere spawning. 
The NCWC’s Social Action Department understands 
this. It appreciates that in coping with our economic 
problems the government has an indispensable role to 
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play—“a greater role, perhaps, than some Americans 
are prepared to concede.” Nevertheless, it insists that 
the responsibility for promoting a just and progressive 
economy “rests, first and foremost, with labor and 
management.” 

Certainly, nobody who believes in a system of private 

enterprise is likely to be tempted to challenge that 
proposition. 
‘ The trouble is that our employers and unions are, 
like all the rest of us, carrying on today as if the Cold 
War were being fought on the other side of the moon. 
The government could, of course, change all this by 
imposing wartime wage and price controls. It could 
outlaw strikes and boycotts. It could crack down much 
more widely than it is now doing on race discrimina- 
tion in employment. For good reasons, it prefers not 
to decree economic mobilization at this time. It wishes 
to try voluntary methods first—to establish a sort of 
informal working partnership with the leaders of in- 
dustry and labor. That is the meaning of the Labor- 
Management Advisory Committee which President 
Kennedy established last spring. That is the meaning, 
too, of Labor Secretary Goldberg’s forays into the field 
of industrial disputes. 

Time, however, as the NCWC statement seems to 
suggest, is running out fast. Labor Day this year is no 
occasion, therefore, for mouthing the traditional ameni- 
ties. Rather it is a time for earnest exhortation and 
solemn warning. Especially is it a time for prayerful 
reflection on the danger that impends and on the 
measures labor and management—and all other groups 
in our society—must adopt to avert it. 


The Church’s Sufferings 


OYALTY is so often confused with optimism that 
timid souls are much too ready to cry havoc at the 
least hint that all is not well. Perhaps not strangely, 
this foible afflicts Christians quite as much as patriots 
and other humans. Thus, when a Cardinal of the 
Church goes on record saying that “the path of the 
Church through the world is no triumphal march,” we 
all, timid and intrepid alike, heed his words. 

These were indeed the opening words of an article 
by Augustine Cardinal Bea in a recent issue of the 
Roman fortnightly, Civilta Cattolica. In forceful but 
measured terms, the eminent theologian reminded us 
of the many sadnesses that afflict the Church and that 
should deeply concern the serious Christian. “The 
anguishing problem tormenting us,” he says, “is the 
strident contrast between light and darkness, heights 
and depths—between the ideal and the reality” within 
the Church herself. It is a scandal both to those within 
and those outside. 

No easy comfort can be offered. Turning to St. Paul, 
however, we see that the early Church suffered much 
the same anguish, and for much the same reasons as 
today. The Apostle is ever distressed over factions, 
apostasies, lapses, apostolic failures, the narrowness of 
his own colleagues, even false brethren. The Acts and 
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the Epistles often seem a litany of Paul’s griefs. At 
times he sounds strikingly modern. 

Why must this be? First, suggests Cardinal Bea, “be- 
cause the Church is a living organism and hence is 
subject to the laws of all created life.” This often comes 
to us as a shock. The Church’s life is a dynamic, not a 
static thing given once for all. Next is the influence of 
its environment, sometimes healthfui, often damaging 
—what St. John calls, in a special sense of the term, 
“the world.” But a deeper reason is the mystery of the 
cross, which we cannot hope to fathom. “The Church 
is not in fact the glorified Body of Christ, but, as it 
were, a continuation of Christ the Redeemer on earth. 
It must, therefore, be signed with the cross.” 

Applying this to the present, who is not dismayed at 
the disunion of Christians? While no one would say 
that “those separated from the visible organism of the 
Church are so through their own personal fault,” Car- 
dinal Bea does not hesitate to call the whole separa- 
tion itself “a sin, even a very grave sin.” How can God 





allow this? With St. Adgustine he replies that “God 
judged it better to draw good from evil rather than 
not to allow any evil.” 

To the question of how any good can possibly come 
out of disunity, Cardinal Bea does not pretend to have 
a complete answer. He suggests that from it we may 
learn deeply that faith is not our personal accomplish- 
ment, but God’s free gift. He hopes we will learn to 
be more trustful in God’s mercy, in His special love for 
sinners. And perhaps the very disunity from which we 
suffer will make us more appreciative of “the great 
gift of God,” will make us join more intensely with 
Christ in His prayer “that all may be one.” Like St. 
Paul, we must never weary of doing good, filling out 
ourselves what is lacking in the sufferings of Christ. 
If we are Christ’s Body, we must not be surprised, as 
Pascal saw, that Christ is in agony till the end of time. 
During this long travail we must not be disheartened at 
human failings, nor, on the other hand, should we be 
rigidly attached to what is human and changeable. 


Music for People Who Read 


M“* appreciation doesn’t have to be a racket. We 
have this on the word of one of that craft’s leading 
practitioners. It may even be useful, some say. It was 
in the hope of serving our readers that the editors of 
America have devoted a column to recordings and 
other musical news. Reaction from this column’s readers 
has been such that we are now about to venture even 
farther into the field. For, as our music columnist, Fr. 
C. J. MeNaspy, has noted, it is at best almost impossible 
to write about music, especially when you don’t have 
the music at hand. Accordingly, AMErica is 2bout to 
launch a new record society, geared especially to our 
readers—a record club for “people who read.” What 
America’s Catholic Book Club has been for years to 
our Book Review section, the America Record Society 
will—we hope—soon become in relation to our music 
column. [See back cover and p. 693——En.] 

Not the least phenomenon in the cultural growth 
of the United States has been the dazzling increase of 
interest in good music. Forty years ago, for example, 
there were fewer than a hundred symphony orchestras 
in the country; today we have 1,142—more than half 
of those in the world. And, of course, during the same 
period classical recordings have become a mammoth 
industry, while other mass media, too, make music 
abundantly at hand. Our young peorle thus enjoy op- 
portunities quite unparalleled in history. Their very 
advantage, however, may complicate life a bit for the 
person past thirty; for when he was coming of age, Bach 
and Bartok were for the privileged handful, and today 
they remain closed to him, for all their mechanical 
availability. Even if otherwise sensitively educated, 
our friend is likely to feel left out and somewhat at sea, 
where so many millions are happily at home. Is there 
something he can do to fill this void? 

Our Record Society project is not “adult education” 
in the strict academic sense, any more than our literary 
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columns are. Both are intended as services to the edu- 
cated adult who is sagacious enough never to be done 
with mental growth. Granted that the enjoyment of 
music is not a stringent necessity, still, like poetry, 
drama and perceptive fiction, it does provide personal 
enlargement, vision, the intensification and focusing of 
human experience. Wordless and without the limits of 
ordinary discourse, music can offer acute insights of 
value, serving to link man with his fellows, one culture 
with another, time present with time past. 

Our America Record Seciety discs have been judi- 
ciously chosen by our music editor with the concur- 
rence of other musicians and musicologists. Only the 
finest performances of eminent artists and ensembles 
were selected. While programed according to a peda- 
gogical schema, they may also be listened to simply 
as good records—for the sheer fun of it—with no feeling 
that listening to them is a “class” in music. 

The notes give a fresh introduction to listening, in 
straightforward, untechnical language, without hoopla 
or stratospheric jargon. Our editor has had many years 
of experience initiating adults to the joys of music, and 
we believe that he possesses the gift of sharing. Indeed, 
at first our plan was to have him include on the records 
spoken discussion of the music. However, since the 
records will be listened to over and over, it was thought 
that the spoken word might appear too academic. The 
discussion, informal and chatty, is accordingly printed 
on the record jackets. 

Convinced that the root problem in serious listening 
lies in styles, rather than in form or texture, our editor 
has taken a global approach to style as a whole. He 
initiates the listener to the great periods of Western 
music, from the baroque to the contemporary. The 
earlier and more recondite styles will be taken up in 
subsequent records. We earnestly invite all our readers 
to join the America Record Society. 








Vietnam’s Primitive Hillfolk 


Henry G. Fairbanks 


URING his visit to Vietnam, Vice President John- 
D son made a whirlwind tour of villages in a 25- 
mile radius of Saigon. Though it was hardly 

a deep venture into the guerrilla-harassed countryside, 
it offered a fairly representative insight into the organi- 

zation of Vietnamese peasant communities. One Viet- 
namese village is pretty much like any other throughout 

South Vietnam. There are the same straw huts, the same 
water buffaloes, the same irrigation ditches, the same 
communal working of rice paddies—and the same red- 
striped yellow flags hanging in the hot sun before the 
village chief's administration center. 

Not much more than a 100 miles above Saigon, how- 
ever, where rice paddies and rubber plantations thin 
out along the narrow coastal plain bordering the South 
China Sea, L. B. J. would have seen something quite 
different by side-stepping the beaten track. Outside of 
the settled littoral strip the jungle is dense and the 
mountains are high, reaching above 7,000 feet if you 
venture a little north of Hué. The villages are easier to 
reach by elephant than by Land Rover or jeep, and our 
hand-shaking Veep would have found them empty had 
his party moved in for “Operation Reassurance.” Not 
that the native inhabitants are less friendly to Americans 
than the cheering crowds who hailed Mr. Johnson along 
his official route. They are only more shy and distrust- 
ful of strangers as all primitives are. These monta- 
gnards (“hill-billies,” we would call them) who run for 
the underbrush or drop mats before the entrances to 
their longhouses at the approach of a stranger, are 
really primitives, still living in the Stone Age. And they 
are not Vietnamese, although they number nearly 700,- 
000 below the 17th Parallel and another 500,000 or so 
across the heavily guarded no man’s land that separates 
Communist North Vietnam from South Vietnam. 

_It’s too bad, though, that our Vice President didn’t 
make their acquaintance. For after his promise to send 
American Rangers to aid President Diem in meeting the 
guerrilla threat to South Vietnam, it’s likely that our 
boys will be seeing the montagnards. As fighters they 
may be quite unadaptable to the steamy swamps of the 
Mekong Delta where the Red Viet Cong has its strong- 
hold; but they occupy the rugged borderland between 
Pathet-Lao-held Laos and Vietnam and the jungled 
tangles fringing Uncle Ho’s road south from Vietminh 
supply centers. They know this back country as Daniel 





Pror. Famsanks, of St. Michael's College, Winooski, 
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Boone knew Bloody Kentucky and, like him, they know 
how to fight from ambush or in raid. 

Of late, the Vietnamese have been organizing these 
mountaineers into home-defense units and jungle pa- 
trols. In fact, the largest single pitched engagement of 
“the sunset war” (which has caused little reverberation 
in the press of the West) was fought only last October 
on the high central plateau near Kontum with over 800 
Viet Cong pitted against government troops. 

But Vice President Johnson might have learned still 
more from visiting the montagnards. In the government 
program for integrating these tribesmen with the native 
Vietnamese population, he might have found hearten- 
ing evidence of some of the reforms which he is sup- 
posed to have urged on an allegedly too despotic Diem 
regime. A grass-roots reform program aimed at bring- 
ing the highland aborigines into touch with the 20th 
century is, along with the resettlement of 800,000 refu- 
gees from North Vietnam and the establishment of a 
chain of agrovilles in the threatened South, one of the 
most ambitious efforts of the six-year-old Republic. 

Of course, like any sound official policy the program 
has its basis in enlightened self-interest. The exigencies 
of defense along an exposed border demand the integra- 
tion of the tribesmen. But the economic motivations 
behind “Operation Uplift” are even stronger. The mon- 
tagnards occupy the best timber land in Vietnam. The 
wooded heights of the Central Plateau extend more 
than 400 miles from below Dalat to beyond Hué. But 
the seminomadic mountaineers traditionally fertilize 
their few crops with the ashes of forest fires which they 
methodically set (the so-called “ray” method). This 
practice occasions an annual loss of millions of piastres 
to the Vietnamese economy. The same region, moreover, 
is potentially a source of oil and mineral deposits capa- 
ble of compensating for the northern mines forfeited by 
Vietnam’s unnatural truncation at the Geneva Confer- 
ence in 1954. 

The partial task of bringing the advantages of civili- 
zation and citizenship to the montagnards is the respon- 
sibility of South Vietnam’s Bureau of Rural Improve- 
ment. Then there remains the still more difficult task of 
teaching the illiterate montagnards to speak Vietna- 
mese. Patience, too, is required to overcome the psy- 
chology and taboos of tribes long ago by-passed by the 
march of progress. At Hué, not far below the 17th Paral- 
lel, “Operation Uplift” has a unique center for intro- 
ducing selected montagnards to basic essentials of civ- 
ilized society before returning them to their own people 
to continue the work as cadres. Supported by provin- 
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cial budget appropriations, and admipistrated by the 
energetic Ngo Van Hung, Director of Social Welfare for 
the Highlands, the center presents a six-month course 
to classes of between 100 and 150 young men and wom- 
en, aged 20-35 (but looking like teen-agers mostly), 
drawn from Rhade, Sarai, Bahnar, Sedang, Katu, Koho, 
Cham and other tribes of remote mountain areas. The 
course of instruction stresses public health and first aid, 
literacy and basic administration; but much time is 
spent on agricultural techniques (irrigation, dike-block- 
ing, fertilization, terracing) and the trades: carpentry, 
tailoring, dressmaking, barbering, blacksmithing, etc. 


ing (black cotton-cloth for the men, black pants and 

blouses for the women) to replace loin cloths and 
to cover near-nakedness during residence in town. If 
clothes must go on, long, matted hair must come off, 
trimmed by the barber’s scissors to a new cut of man- 
ageability and cleanliness. There are baths to take and 
lice to get rid of before community life begins. 

The first two-month phase of the six-month program, 
although officially designated in the curriculum as “cul- 
tural,” is cultural in the anthropological, rather than 
the Emily Post sense. Extreme individualists like the 
montagnards (most mountain villages number a few 
dozen inhabitants and a rare village exceeds a thou- 
sand) must learn the fundamental science of society— 
community life, with its complexities and its enhancing 
co-operativeness. Accordingly, great stress is placed 
upon group action. From the outset enrollees are organ- 
ized into “cells,” composed of three members, of whom 
one is head; three cells comprise a “group,” led by a 
Vietnamese instructor; three groups compose a “sec- 
tion,” supervised by an officer of the Center; three sec- 
tions, in turn, round out a “company.” In all of them 
the training emphasizes the techniques and benefits of 
exchange, co-operation and discipline for common ends. 

Another aspect of the training in corporate endeavor 
is close-order drill for the males, gradually extended to 
the science of patrolling and self-defense organization 
when unit discipline has been achieved. These are vital 
techniques for isolated villagers thinly distributed along 
exposed frontiers which are infiltrated at will by guerril- 
las from the North. 

The second phase of the program is also a two-month 
stage. Here the stress (approximately 250 hours of in- 
struction) is upon the practical—on farming, road- 
building and the trades. These are learned “on the job,” 
in what Westerners would call apprentice training or 
“field trips.” This part of the course is spent away from 
the Training Center at Hué, in villages where the mon- 
tagnards not only receive detailed instruction while 
working as peasants or artisans, but become a part of 
organized society for the first time in their lives. From 
hunters or, at best, “ray” nomads, they gradually be- 
come farmers themselves, acquiring the essential skills 
of agriculture, learning the use of fertilizers, care of live- 
stock, pest control, etc. As they build their temporary 
living quarters on the community ground assigned to 


| ae into the center begins with issue of cloth- 
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them, they profit fram models and instruction at hand. 
And, during their stay in the self-built compounds, they 
form a community within a community, responsible in 
good part for self-regulation. 

By the beginning of the fifth month, they return to 
Hué for the third and final period of instruction—“book 
larnin’” mostly, which explains the operation of admin- 
istrative units, the preparation of village budgets and 
accounts, the organization of co-operatives, and general 
notions of government, economy, civics, law and (call- 
ing Dale Carnegie!) the art of public speaking. 

The program for montagnards speaks for itself. This 
is true not only of the one conducted at the Rural Im- 
provement Center in Hué, but of the larger program— 
the Plan for Social Action in the Highlands—of which 
the Center is only one phase. In Hué itself there are 
“health workers,” male and female, assigned for six 
months to City General Hospital. Between Hué and 
Dalat there are 118 boys “interning” in secondary 
schools, and more than 300 girls. In one Hué secondary 
school, out of a class of 68 enrollees, mountain-boys 
placed second, fourth and seventh in scholastic honors 
this past June. Apparently, their relative backwardness 
is attributable more to early environment than to any 
innate limitations. If at the moment there are no mon- 
tagnards in higher education, university training will be 
the next logical step in the development of the best of 
them. Already they are being prepared for greater op- 
portunities. Nineteen commissions in the army already 
attest to their leadership capacity. 

As a result of this “Operation Up-Grade” there is not 
a plateau or mountain village, however remote or diffi- 
cult of access, which does not have some inhabitants 
who now speak Vietnamese, the national language. For 
the first time in the long history of the montagnards, a 
census has been taken, and the highland region has 
been organized for 
administrative effi- 
ciency into 58 dis- 
tricts, 780 villages 
and 4,291 hamlets. 
Communications 
have been ad- 
vanced by con- 
struction of 877 
kilometers of new 
roads and im- 
proved by repair 
of another 871 kil- 
ometers. Nine hun- 
dred and fifty-one 
kilometers of road 
have been sur- 
faced; 2,423 kilometers of trails have been cleared. Two 
hundred and sixty-four first-aid stations have been set 
up, backed up by 32 maternity centers and 56 dispen- 
saries, serviced by 26 ambulance units. To date, the pro- 
gram for artisan-training has made possible the return 
to their native villages of some 160 tailors, 115 carpen- 
ters, 204 barbers (a clear case of supply responding to 
demand), 45 blacksmiths and 40 cook-housekeepers. 
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On the agricultural front—the vital center—73 perma- 
nent villages have been established, with an area of 
21,186 hectares and a fixed population of 51,674 resi- 
dents. Thirty-six other centers have been started, with 
a potential capacity of 27,845 settlers on 8,216 hectares 
of arable land. Each mountain province has at least two 
“pilot gardens” and several “model villages.” “Ray cul- 
ture,” which formerly played havoc with natural re- 
sources, has been reduced by about 40 per cent through 
cultivation and reforestation. 

On the commercial front, exploitation by itinerant 
traders from the lowlands has been whittled down 
steadily. Formerly, “city slickers” were able to dupe the 
simple montagnards with impunity, buying a fat pig for 
a string of glass beads (shades of Peter Minuet and 
Manhattan! ) or selling such gaudy trinkets for ten times 
their value. Not only does governmental vigilance cur- 
tail such traffic now, but the establishment of 8 pro- 
ducer and 12 consumer co-operatives among the mon- 
tagnards has proved an effective protection. Such co- 
operatives have already reduced commercial monopolies 
among the people of the high plateaus by upwards of 
eighty per cent. 

Of course, much remains to be done. It’s a long way 








from aboriginal habits to 20th-century living standards. 
The montagnards cannot be expected to take a giant’s 
step across the ages overnight. Nor, on the other hand, 
can the Vietnamese people be expected to shed over- 
night ancient fears and prejudices for the progressive 
spirit of government policy. But an extraordinary ex- 
periment has been launched in civilizing a lost society 
and reducing community divisions. The official motto 
for the program, Pour les Montagnards—Par les Monta- 
gnards, is encouragingly echoed in the promises pledged 
by gracuates of the Rural Improvement Center at Hué: 
1) to support the Republic, 2) to contribute to improve- 
ment of Highland living standards, 3) to resist alike the 
feudalism of colonialists and the blandishments of 
Communists, 4) to cultivate brotherhood between Viet- 
namese and montagnards—“We Swear It.” 

It would have been good for Mr. Johnson to have seen 
them. For one thing, he would have realized that Mr. 
Diem does get outside of his Saigon Palace. He might 
even have seen the white elephant in Banmethuot which 
montagnards recently captured near there and presented 
to Mr. Diem just before the April elections. And that, 
according to montagnards and Vietnamese, is a symbol 
of hope. 


a 


Letter From Europe, 1961 


Y WIFE AND I find a great change in Italy this 
M year. A year ago the massive wave of Ger- 
mans pouring down on all the Italian coasts 
was followed in order by the Belgians and then the 
Austrians. There were many French, many English and 
quite a few Americans, Dutch and Scandinavians. This 
year there are more Germans than ever, but Germans 
who have not come to play. They come to buy and are 
buying everything—villas, apartments, hotels, shops 
and businesses, even beaches. Hereabouts, in Northern 
Italy, almost as much German is spoken as Italian, and 
it is automatically assumed that every foreigner who 
isn’t obviously Latin is a German. The Germans are 
surer of themselves than they ever have been before 
and are inclined to be arrogant. 
There are few Belgians—perhaps one Belgian car in 
a hundred on the roads—and those who are here are 
not spending. I have met several Belgian visitors at 
friends’ houses, and they are bitter and cynical and 
inclined to blame American meddlers for all their 
troubles. 
There are no Austrians. They are not encouraged to 





These notes on the mood of Europe in this fateful sum- 
mer of 1961 come from an experienced observer of af- 
fairs there. We publish the reflections of this American 
writer under the pseudonym PETER ANDREWS. 
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visit Italy because of the Alto Adige problem, and if 
one ventures in, he is apt to be in trouble. I saw the 
Italian customs officers literally carving an Austrian 
car to pieces, ostensibly looking for bombs. I might add 
that most of the dinner conversation here is about Alto 
Adige, with an anti-German overtone. Berlin, it is 
assumed, is an American problem—an absurdity in any 
event, and Europe will be better off without it. It is 
too bad about the Berliners, one hears it said, but then 
they can be transplanted elsewhere. At best, one really 
can't feel too sorry for the Germans. “We saw them at 
close range and know.” The next minute the talkers are 
selling a choice bit of property to a German. 

I know France so well after half a lifetime spent 
there that I can sniff the air and tell what’s in it. The 
French, when unhappy, are tense, nationalistic and 
xenophobic. They are all of these this summer. I should 
say that a majority of the French people are politically 
apathetic. A large minority are actively for de Gaulle— 
still—although their anxiety with regard to him and his 
wisdom is growing. There is an articulate minority op- 
posed to him, quite aside from the conspirators, who 
certainly do exist. 

De Gaulle and the inner, inner circle around him 
are more unapproachable than ever. The wall is im- 
penetrable. Even the diplomats with the best contacts 
(and they are not ours) admit this. Virtually alone on 
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his Olympus, the General is more Jovian than ever be- 
fore, and is more mysterious in performing his wonders. 
Many of those in a position to understand the issues 
(not including the intellectuals, who have deserted him 
almost to a man) are beginning to question what these 
wonders really are. Very clearly, there is an erosion of 
the General’s prestige, if not of his authority, and it 
will take a miracle to bring it back. I do not exclude 
miracles, of course, but it will have to be a pretty good 
one this time. 

No one seems to believe that General de Gaulle can 
pull an Algerian solution out of the hat at this late hour, 
and in Bizerte the military have him “over a barrel.” 
The Navy clings to Bizerte the way the British cling 
to The Rock (Gibraltar), and de Gaulle cannot risk a 
break with the admirals. They have remained uniform- 
ly loyal to him, and he has to play along with them, 
Bourguiba or no Bourguiba. More and more one hears 
people say in France: “I would still vote for de Gaulle 
with both hands, so as not to shake hands with him 
with either.” 

Opinion polls locate de Gaulle’s support in a wide 
band of 60 to 70 per cent of the population, but I can- 
not escape the feeling that it is an uneasy support— 
the attitude that “he is better anyway than what we 
might get if he disappeared.” The nearer one gets to 
the Army, the more conscious one is of a silent regroup- 
ing of Army with other right-wing forces. 

In my opinion, the climate in France favors plotters 
of all sorts. This is because the party system is inert to 
a point of paralysis, and today the only way Frenchmen 
have of expressing their opinions is to plot. Meanwhile, 
with the exception of some sections of the population 
like the farmers, they are enjoying their current eco- 
nomic good fortune and having a good time. There is 
more interest in the stock market than in Berlin. 

I left Paris before Secretary Rusk came to town, so 
I have no direct echoes to report on the Three Power 
meeting. I know that Frenchmen among the cogno- 
scenti who think about Berlin at all—and they think 
about it as little as possible—judge it to be nonsense 
to go through the paces of seeming to negotiate with 
Khrushchev when there is no latitude of negotiation 
at all. Frenchmen I talked to scoffed at the notion of 
going to war over Berlin, and most of them quietly fa- 
vored a division of Germany, even though one-half of 
it would be Communist. They “swallow” de Gaulle’s 
entente with Adenauer, but with little enthusiasm, and 
assert that a Boche will always be a Boche. The nearer 
one gets to de Gaulle’s inner circle, the tougher the line 
(on Berlin ) becomes—very tough even on the fringes, 
where there is much talk of no concession by the Gen- 
eral even though the British, with the Americans trail- 
ing along behind as usual, wish to compromise. 

There is studied politeness in top French circles with 
regard to President Kennedy, and then in the next 
breath almost everyone comments: “Mais il n’est pas a 
la hauteur de sa tache.” Cuba left a wake which is still 
discernible, and nothing since then seems to have re- 
covered prestige for the President. In circles near de 
Gaulle the enthusiasm is greater, and there does seem 
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to have been an improvement in the machinery of 
Franco-American relations. De Gaulle is said to be 
quite pleased, and he was very much impressed with 
Kennedy’s mastery of his dossier at their meeting. 

One thing I should like to underscore is that while 
there may be some anxiety with regard to the General, 
his regime, personified by Debré, is scathingly unpop- 
ular. I did not hear a good word for Debré, and every- 
one wonders why de Gaulle keeps him on. But it would 
be difficult to find anyone else to take his job. 

Rome was wading in ego over the Fanfani visit to 
Khrushchev while I was there—a sort of our-man-has- 
done-it attitude—and behind the scenes it was seething 
with bitterness over Secretary Rusk’s slight to the Pre- 
mier, real or imagined. It is said that Rusk convoked 
Fanfani to Milan, an Italian city, as a sort of a side 
show on his way to visit Adenauer in Lago di Como. 
Fanfani balked, and our Ambassador to Italy had to 
wing to Paris to plead with Rusk to pass a few hours 
in Rome. The British were fanning this in Rome for 
all it was worth, saying that they recognize that the 
balance of power is changing in the Mediterranean 
and that Italy is on a par with, if not ahead of, France 
in terms of power. In fact, I have found the Cavalry of 
St. George taking a rather sour line on the United States 
and President Kennedy throughout this part of Europe. 
Anyway, it seems a fact that the Italian Ministers, in 
the afterglow of their reception by Khrushchev, felt 
they were accorded highly cavalier treatment by the 
American Secretary of State, even allowing for the fact 
that Italy is not a party to the Berlin agreement. There 
was a distinct grousing about the Americans in Rome, 
and praise for Khrushchev’s “greater realism.” 

: PETER ANDREWS 


HONG KONG MEETING 


ONG KONG——This report is not concerned with 
H the night life of the fabulous Crown Colony. 


The four days I was privileged to spend there, 
on a weekend side trip from the summer-school sessions 
at Tokyo’s Sophia University, were crammed with rub- 
bernecking at the refugees from Red China and with 
opportunities to hear reports on conditions in that 
unhappy land. But the bulk of my time was spent in 
company with fellow Jesuits meeting for the third time 
to plan more co-ordinated effort in the social aspects of 
the missionary apostolate. Two earlier meetings had 
been held in Manila in 1959 and in Tokyo in 1960. 

Assembled for three days at the College of Wah Yan 
in Hong Kong were missionaries from the Philippines, 
Tekyo, Hong Kong, India, Taiwan, Burma, Indonesia, 
Malaya and Thailand. Many nationalities were repre- 





Fr. GARDINER, S.J., is jetting back to New York as this 
account goes to press. 
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sented: Belgian, French, Dutch, Chinese, Irish and 
American. I had been invited to sit in as an observer. 
If the universality of the Church was vividly dramatized 
by men of all these nationalities working together for 
the kingdom of Christ, the colossal challenge facing the 
Church—and being met—was made equally real by their 
activities and plans. 

The cardinal work of any missionary, of course, is to 
bring the Church to men, and each of these missionaries 
is first and foremost a priest, whose primary concern is 
spiritual. But as Fr. Walter B. Hogan, assistant director 
ot the Institute of Social Order at Manila, remarked, 
the Church is losing ground, catechetically speaking, in 
Asia, for there are more pagans in these vast lands today 
than there were in the era of St. Francis Xavier. What 
is imperatively needed, he went on, is a symbol that will 
bring before the eyes of all the people the passionate 
concern of the Church for their welfare—for their tem- 
poral as well as their spiritual betterment. 

The outlines of such a symbol already exist in the 
varied social works of these and other missionaries. 
One, for example, is organizing co-operatives in the 
fishing villages along the coast of Kerala in India. A 
second is setting up credit unions in Taiwan; a third 
runs youth clubs in Hong Kong. Still another is spear- 
heading the organization of labor unions in the Philip- 
pines. Each of these activities is given dynamism by the 
great papal social encyclicals, today more than ever by 
Mater et Magistra. But it was thought that the outlines 
of this symbol could be filled in more rapidly and im- 
pressively if all these social activities could somehow 
be co-ordinated. 

The conference determined to submit for the approv- 
al of superiors the following concrete recommendations: 
1) that a central office be set up in Hong Kong under a 
full-time Jesuit director; 2) that this office’s first opera- 
tion be to issue a periodic bulletin to inform those work- 





ing in the social apostolate in Asia what others in the 
same field are doing, thus stimulating an interchange 
of ideas and practical plans; 3) that contacts be made 
with foundations interested in social work in Asia (it is 
good to mention here that a portion of the expenses of 
this conference was defrayed by the Asia Foundation 
and Catholic Relief Services-NCWC; 4) that plans be 
laid immediately for a one-month training course for 
social action leaders—lay and clerical—to be held next 
summer, probably in Rangoon. 

It was also suggested that long-range thought be 
given to the foundation of a journal devoted to social 
problems. (I was gratified to hear AMERICA mentioned 
by several as a possible model. ) The conference adopted 
the name of “Committee for the Development of Socio- 
Economic Life in Asia,” or, more briefly, SELA. The 
conference will meet annually, generally in conjunction 
with the month-long leadership course mentioned 
above. I think I may say, after a three-day observation 
of SELA’s spirit and plans, that the Church in Asia will 
look back on this conference’s foundation as a milestone 
in bringing Christ to millions of Asians. 

After the discussion of its own plans and problems, 
SELA conducted an Institute for Social Action in Hong 
Kong’s Catholic Center. Some 44 missionaries (priests, 
brothers and nuns) attended, and there was an amaz- 
ingly good attendance of representatives of various 
Hong Kong government agencies. The interest of these 
government agencies and professional social workers in 
the missionaries’ social work, and the eagerness of the 
missionaries to learn from them was a heart-warming 
manifestation of co-operation. How, indeed, could it be 
otherwise among men of good will, who have come to 
realize that the day is past when, as one of the mis- 
sionaries put it, “to work for the poor has been to lay 
oneself open to the charge of being a Communist?” 

Harotp C. GARDINER 


a 


Britain and the Market 


nity. She wants to learn the price of admission 

first. To do so, negotiation with its six members 
is essential, and this can only follow upon formal appli- 
cation for membership in the Common Market under 
article 227 of the Treaty of Rome, which brought the 
Market into being. The British government announced 
its decision to apply on Monday, July 31. After a two- 
day debate in the House of Commons the decision was 
backed, on August 3, by a massive majority of 308. 


B= has not yet joined the European commu- 





Fr. Crane, s.j., director of Claver House, a training 
school in London for young Catholic African leaders, 
is a corresponding editor of AMERICA. 
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Paul Crane 


Had the government's decision been to go into Europe 
without qualification, its majority might well have been 
cut to nothing. It could even have been reversed. For 
the present, it has received a mandate from the Com- 
mons only to negotiate. While doing so, the government 
has pledged itself to have a special care for Common- 
wealth interests, for the interests of its six partners in 
the European Free Trade Association and for British 
agriculture. That is as far as Britain has gone. 

At first sight the step seems small enough. But it 
means a great deal. To see why, one need only look at 
the lost opportunities of the postwar years and at the 
frame of mind which produced them. Three times since 
the end of World War II European moves toward unity 
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have been brushed aside by Labor and Conservative 
governments alike. In 1951 Mr. Attlee and Sir Stafford 
Cripps would have no part in French Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman’s proposals for a European Iron and 
Steel Community. In the debate that followed in the 
House of Commons, Labor’s Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin stuck rigidly to the point of his government, 
which forbade this country to subject any portion of 
her economy to supranational control. One gets a 
glimpse of the distance covered since then by realizing 
that the type of economic submission called for by 
entering the Common Market is far greater than that 
rejected by the Labor government in 1951. 

Since that date there have been two further refusals. 
In 1954 Sir Anthony Eden refused the proposed Euro- 
pean Defense Community the amount of British military 
support essential to its birth and maintenance. Having 
killed it with the assistance of French Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France, he proceeded, a few weeks later, to 
give to a brain child of his own devising the promise of 
support that could have saved the Defense Community. 
Western European Union, however, was a far looser 
construction, a safe thing for Britain to work with and 
that is the reason, in all probability, why Sir Anthony, 
with the backing of Sir Winston Churchill, worked so 
hard and so successfully to set it up. The third and final 
refusal occurred in 1958, when the Conservative govern- 
ment of Mr. Macmillan declined to have any part in the 
negotiations which produced the Treaty of Rome. Brit- 
ain’s reply to the Common Market of the Six was the 
Free Trade Association of the Seven. As a result, Europe 
was split into rival commercial blocs. Relations were 
strained at times, even to the point, some thought, of 
threatening the foundations of Nato itself. There is cer- 
tainly something to be said for the view that Mr. Mac- 
millan’s journey to Moscow early in 1959 was motivated 
as much by a desire to by-pass the Six (by effecting a 
new political reconciliation which would render the 
new community superfluous) as it was by any desire to 
reduce world tension. The abortive Summit of May, 
1960, shattered the British Prime Minister’s hopes. It is 
not at all unlikely that, after the Paris fiasco, Mr. Mac- 
millan and others of like mind began to turn a new eye 
toward Europe. 

It would be wrong to assume that, before this time, 
they had never been interested in Europe. They had 
always been interested. They were prepared to go fur- 
ther and advocate European unity—provided always 
that Britain was not too closely involved. United Europe 
was a concept to which its politicians, particularly those 
of the Conservative party, were prepared to give a 
friendly pat on the back and nothing more. Their atti- 
tude was paternalistic to an extent that many Europeans 
found quite insufferable. Even those British politicians 
who were loudest in their encouragement that Europe 
should unite were quite unprepared that Britain should 
be a partner to full unity. 

Among these Sir Winston Churchill himself must be 
reckoned. If Europeans remember with gratitude his 
great speech at Fulton, Missouri, they have not for- 
gotten that his unexpected and ill-timed approach to the 
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new Soviet government in May, 1953, did much to 
strengthen the hand of Europe’s Socialists against the 
cause of European unity. It cost the Italian Prime Min- 
ister, Alcide de Gasperi, his over-all majority in the 
Italian parliament. Moreover, it was Sir Winston’s ad- 
ministration that refused the military support necessary 
to bring the European Defense Community to birth in 
1954. As a result, the child was stillborn. 

There has been much, then, to overcome. Until re- 
cently, an official attitude toward Europe has persisted 
in Britain which would have rendered unthinkable even 
the present tentative step toward unity with what the 
British still refer to somewhat loftily as “the continent.” 
They have never thought of it as part of themselves. 
The present step means that they are beginning to do 
so. Its major significance lies there. Almost without 
knowing it, Britain’s politicians have broken through 
the mental framework of years. I would not consider it 
fanciful to say that the barrier they have pushed aside 
was first formed at the time of the Reformation. 

When England broke with Rome, she broke with 
Europe. Since that time there have been temporary 
liaisons, but never the unity of stable marriage. The lat- 
ter did not seem necessary to a small island which had 
blossomed overnight into a mighty maritime power 
having under its sway the greatest empire in the world. 
It is well to remember that only 15 years ago a quarter 
of the population of the globe was governed from Lon- 
don. Britain’s gaze has, very understandably, been di- 
rected outward toward Atlantic alliances and imperial 
commitments overseas. Until very recently she thought 
of herself as the center of the world. Culturally, too, 
Britain was far from Europe. Old habits die hard. 


History will reveal that the mental breakthrough was 

achieved, however, in a remarkably short period. 
In the case of Britain the compulsive factors have been 
varied. Soviet intransigence has certainly played a 
major part. Had Khrushchev known that his stubborn- 
ness would create on his Western flank, and in opposi- 
tion to Soviet Russia’s grand design, a united European 
community of 300 million, he would never have smashed 
the Paris Conference. He is sometimes given credit 
for a greater degree of statesmanship than he possesses. 
It never occurred to him at the time that there might 
arise out of the ashes of those burnt-out hopes a phoenix 
that could deyour him. His recently promised slave diet 
of free bread for all will make little sense to united 
Europe's millions as they eat much more than bread in 
freedom. 

A second Soviet spaceman twirled around the world. 
What is that compared with the magnitude of the 
achievement that fashions a free united Europe? The 
inhabitants of Europe do not need to ask themselves 
that question. It may well be that Soviet and satellite 
citizens are beginning to do so. Those that fled from 
East Germany at the rate of 1,000 daily were not held 
back by the allure of Communist cosmonauts. What 
they wanted was freedom. United Europe’s supreme 
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gift to the world will be a way of life in which bread is 
never seen as freedom’s substitute, but only as its strong 
support. Significantly, Britain took her first faltering 
step toward Europe the day after Khrushchev’s offer of 
free bread for all was published. 

To the negative compulsion of Soviet intransigence 
ore must add those other compulsions that are furnished 
not only by the prospect of positive economic benefit, 
but also by the thought that only in conjunction with 
Europe can Britain maintain and extend in the world 
an influence which many still think of as beneficial. 

This country does not see her entry into Europe asa 
retreat from global commitment. She has come close to 
the point where her politicians and people regard such 
entry as the only channel through which global com- 
mitment can be maintained. Thereby Britain does not 
see herself as contracting out of the Commonwealth or 
discarding it. On the contrary, she sees the renewal of 
economic strength and influence—which European unity 
will give her—as something which can be transmitted 
in turn to the Commonwealth peoples and through 








which she can continue, by God’s grace, as their head. 

Britain is beginning to realize now the possibilities 
attendant on aligning Commonwealth interests with 
those of Europe. She sees the beneficent effects of such 
an alignment as strengthening the Atlantic Alliance 
and giving added support to the great global effort of 
the United States. Alone, Britain could do none of these 
things. She would be left in a backwater of her own 
making to brood nostalgically on the glories of days 
gone by. United with Europe she can assume true great- 
ness, becoming the linchpin between the old world 
and the new; the strut, eventually, of a polity far wider 
than Europe itself. 

That, I think, is how Britain’s leaders view the present 
possibility. That is how those of her people who think 
about these things are beginning to see it. Despite pres- 
ent economic difficulties, they do not regard the pro- 
posed move as one of retreat into a European back- 
water. They see it as an historic move forward, in the 
only way possible, to meet the new challenge of a rapid- 
ly changing world. 
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Pessimistic Solution 


CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN MAN 
By Albert T. Mollegen. Bobbs-Merrill. 
160p. $3.50 


A critical study of modern: secularism 
is always welcome, even when the prin- 
ciples of criticism are somewhat tur- 
bid, as in the present volume. 
Mollegen defines secularism as “the 
practice of the absence of God,” which 
in its 20th-century development has 
shown its “ultimate emptiness, its essen- 
tial impotence and its tragic disintegra- 
tion.” Descartes is credited with begin- 
ning the movement away from God. 
Kant crystallized it in his Critique of 
Pure Reason. And Karl Marx finally 
shaped it into an economic system that 
produced communism. . 
The point of conflict between Chris- 
tianity and secularism is revelation. 
For the modern mind it is pure 
gobbledygook to say that God was 
uniquely and absolutely revealed 
in a particular tradition, among an 
obscure people, in an obscure 
corner of the world, and that the 
climax of this revelation came 
nearly two thousand years ago. 
This is an offense to modern man, 
who believes that “truth ought to be 
derived from the history of religion.” 
A fatuous illusion, says Mollegen, which 
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is “blind to the fact that empirical 
study of the universe will never lead 
to the discovery of God, who he is, 
what he’s like, or how to get in com- 
munion with him.” 

Without realizing it, the author so 
derationalizes revelation that his cri- 
tique of secularism is reduced to a 
petty quarrel between two theories of 
blind faith. If revelation cannot be 
founded on the prior knowledge of 
God’s existence; if it is not the com- 
munication of “any kind of truth”; if 


The Story of a 


KIDNAP: The Story of the Lindbergh 
Case 
By George Waller. Dial Press Inc. 597p. 
$6.95 


Kidnap is the story of a crime that 
rocked the entire civilized world on 
March 1, 1932. The crimé was commit- 
ted in a little New Jersey village called 
Hopewell in the home of national hero 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh. More 
than four years later the electrocution of 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann brought the 
famous case to a close, although there 


“the Bible is not the revelation of God,” 
and “does not give you any knowledge 
that you might find otherwise”; if Scrip- 
ture does not give you “information 
about past or future fact”—on what 
grounds, then, can a secularist be called 
wrong or his philosophy of life dis- 
missed as “irrational”? 

The book ends on a note of pessi- 
mism that is unexpected from an An- 
glican professor of ethics. We cannot 
say, he concludes, that because we are 
children of God, He will not use com- 
munism to destroy us. “We may not be 
good enough to live. It may be the 
judgment of God that we perish.” Au- 
thentic Christianity is more hopeful, 
not only from the view of eternity but 
also in terms of this-wordly peace and 
prosperity. Joun A. Harpon, s,J. 


Mystery Case 


are those who, to this day, harbor grave 
doubts about this celebrated case. 

From the first page of the story, 
which recites the events prior to the 
kidnaping itself, to the final chapter, 
which takes place in the Death House 
of the New Jersey State Prison, the 
reader will find himself gripped with 
excitement and interest. 

The crime, involving the kidnaping 
of 20-month-old Charles Lindbergh Jr. 
from his nursery in the new Lindbergh 
home, left all the law enforcement agen- 
cies baffled for many months—and on 
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into years—before it was finally solved 
to the satisfaction of the State of New 
Jersey. 

Kidnap contains all the suspense of 
the best fiction thrillers. It presents de- 
tails of the scientific means employed in 
solving crimes and it has emotional ap- 
peal while maintaining a factual ap- 
proach to a knotty problem. 

There are_so many lead-characters in 
this true story that it is impossible to 
list them all. Col. Schwarzkopf, the head 
of the New Jersey State Police, who was 
severely censored for his apparent lax- 
ity; Betty Gow, the Scottish nurse to 
young Charles Lindbergh, who was sus- 
pected of complicity but later proved 
innocent, and whose only support came 
from the Lindbergh family itself; Col. 
Breckinridge, the attorney and friend of 
the Lone Eagle, who stood by him 
throughout the entire ordeal; Morris 
Rosner, the underworld character who 
duped the Lindberghs into thinking his 
connections would restore the child 
alive, and whose part raised much ire in 
law-abiding citizens throughout the 
country; Gaston B. Means, who took 
$100,000 of Mrs. Evelyn Walsh Mc- 
Lean’s money on the false promise that 
he was in contact with the kidnapers 





(he later was tried and sentenced to a 
Federal prison for his deeds); John 
Hughes Curtis, a prominent boat 
builder, who duped the Lindberghs and 
was sentenced to jail; Violet Sharpe, an 
English maid in the Lindbergh home, 
who committed suicide after lengthy 
police questioning: all are vividly set 
forth. 

The leading character in the book is 
Dr. John Francis Condon, a teacher 
from the Bronx. He volunteered his 
services and limited money to help re- 
store the baby to its parents. Although 
over seventy, he was athletic in build 
and stamina and spent many months 
working to accomplish his goal. Known 
by the name of “Jafsie” throughout the 
negotiations, he was the only one the 
kidnapers really contacted. Even though 
his later identification of Richard 
Hauptmann was crucial in the trial, 
the doctor took much abuse from the 
police and some of the public as sus- 
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pect of being party to the kidnaping. 
Threaded throughout the search for 
evidence to convict Hauptmann is the 
role played by Arthur Koeler of Wis- 
consin. This man was an expert in wood 
of all descriptions. He was given the 
kidnap ladder to analyze. His search, 
which covered almost two years and 
most of the country in an effort to trace 
the wood in the ladder from mill to 
retail purchaser, is fantastic. In this re- 
viewers opinion, it was one of the 
strongest pieces of evidence in the 

whole case. 
Joun A. Gavin 


Bewitching Madness 


LILITH 
By J. R. Salamanca. Simon & Schuster. 
381p. $5.50 


This is a beautifully, sensitively written 
book, a book full of touching and mem- 
orable insights, often a moving book. 
Only its subject matter keeps Lilith 
from being entirely successful. The ac- 
tion is set in an exclusive insane asylum 
on the outskirts of a small Maryland 
town. Its inhabitants are schizophrenics 
who, it is hoped, are curable, and the 
hero-narrator is hired as an occupational 
therapist, without any previous train- 
ing or knowledge of the dangers and 
horrors of the place. 

The first one hundred pages, in which 
the hero re-creates his early life in the 


town, his war years and his return, con- " 


tain some of the loveliest prose I have 
come upon in a long while. And the rest 
of the writing is equally impressive. 

However, after Vincent goes to work 
at the Lodge, as the asylum is called, 
and meets his co-workers, the novel 
takes on the aspect of a fairy tale which 
all the beautiful writing cannot dispel. 
Lilith, the girl he falls in love with, is 
bewitching, charming, talented and 
mad, in part a character not unlike the 
heroine of Green Mansions. Vincent be- 
comes himself almost psych: He has 
fantastic dreams which he records in his 
diary, and comes into conflict with his 
fellow workers. His love is hopeless, 
just as a cure for Lilith is impossible. 

Herein lies the novel’s flaw: the good, 
simple, troubled hero is believable; but 
the heroine’s character, however charm- 
ing, is that of a madwoman and can 
never be relied upon for any genuine or 
recognizable motivation. Thus, as Vin- 
cent is excluded from her private world, 
so is the reader. Without this contact 
there is no sympathy, and combined 
with the difficulties that the setting it- 
self provides, it is easy to see how shaky 
becomes the whole edifice. 
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THE BLESSED TRINITY 
AND THE SACRAMENTS 


by Taymans d'Eypernon, S.J. 


HUUHUVAUTEULAULAL 


The author deals with each of the 
seven sacraments and _ brilliantly 
develops the theme that the sacra- 
ments signify and effect an ever 
closer conformity between the 
Christian and Christ, thus marking 
the various stages of the develop- 
ment of the Divine Life in us. 
$3.50 


MEMORIES OF POPE 
PIUS XII 


by Domenico Cardinal Tardini 
Translated by Rosemary Goldie 


Written by the late Papal Secretary 
of State, these reminiscences are 
both intimate and captivating. In 
these pages the paternal and saintly 
Pius XII seems to live again. Fuliy 
illustrated in color. $2.75 





THE LIFE OF THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


The Church, Grace and 
the Sacraments 
by Philip L. Hanley, O.P. 


“This book should be put in a « 
® prominent place on the length- « 
ening list of doctrinal works 
written for the intelligent and 
mature layman.”—The Amer- 
ican Ecclesiastical Review. 
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“|. . an intelligent synthesis of 
e the Church’s teaching on how 
Christ continues to live in the 
Church and in her members.” 
—The New World. $4.95 


KINGDOM COME 


The Plain Man’s Guide 
to the Catholic Faith 


by Rev. Ernest Simmons 











A book for everyone: for people 
who are simply curious about what 
Catholics believe, prospective con- 
verts and Catholics who would 
like a refresher course in the faith 
they live by. paper. $1.95 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
$6.00 


KING AND CHURCH 
by W. Eugene Shiels, s.J. 


Shortly before America was discovered, 
the kings of Spain received an unusual 
grant from Rome. It was the royal pa- 
tronage of the Church, the right to ad- 
minister all religious affairs in Granada. 
The grant was soon extended to the 
Indies. This patronage produced excel- 
lent results in the establishment of 
religion overseas and in building and 
cementing the structure of empire. It 
deserved to be called “the most precious 
pearl in the royal diadem.” 


But the grant created an unnatural 
situation that led in time to a servitude 
of the Church to the State. Taken al- 
together it developed into a magnificent 
illusion, a Church subservient to a 
Crown that finally perverted the pa- 
tronal function. History never gave 
clearer, more cogent warning against 
improper ties between religion and civil 
government. 


The book aims primarily to present 
in full the documents that are basic to 
a study of the patronage, and in this 
to make clear just what was its origin 
and operation. These texts are woven 
into a narrative that spans the three 
centuries of the patronage. 


W. Eugene Shiels, s.3., began 
his studies of the Spanish empire 
under Professor Herbert E. Bolton at 
the University of California, where he 
received his doctorate in 1933. Since 
then he has been teaching and writing 
in the same field. He is professor of 
history and chairman of the 
department at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. He is an active member 

of the historical associations and 

an associate editor of Mid-America. 
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But if this is a fair sample of Mr. 
Salamanca’s writing, I'm going to find 
his first novel, A Lost Country, arid 
read it at once. 

Doris GRUMBACH 


About Communism 


Books on communism multiply as fast 
as hamsters and, like the little rodents, 
they all need watching. Within the past 
few months we have had a new evalu- 
ation of Marxism, by George Lichtheim 
(Praeger. 412p. $8.50), which sets off 
and integrates the dual nature of Marx- 
ism as a revolutionary socialistic move- 
ment (studied in the context of the 19th 
century) and as a body of radical 
thought (related to contemporary 
thought). The author does an excel- 
lent job of instilling into his work a 
keen sense of historical perspective. 

The international character of Marx- 
ism and, more especially, the story of 
its five major attempts to achieve “pro- 
letarian internationalism” is told in 
Guenther Nollau’s International Com- 
munism and World Revolution: History 
and Methods (trans. by Victor Ander- 
sen. Praeger. 357p. $7.50). The thesis 
presented is that national interests— 
principally of the USSR—have wrecked 
the prospects of a world-wide union of 
proletarians. 

The internal politics of the party and 
government in the Kremlin, marked by 
rivalry, distrust and ruthlessness, are 
described in Power and Policy in the 
USSR, by R. Conquest (St. Martins. 
485p. $7.95). The moral of the story is 
obvious: if the internal struggle of the 
Kremlin is dominated by such low 
standards of truth and honesty, what 
may their foreign enemies expect? 

The Red Phoenix: Russia Since World 
War II, by the New York Times spe- 
cialist, Harry Schwartz (Praeger. 427p. 
$6), is a reprint—with some further 
comments—of articles that have ap- 
peared in that newspaper. Arranged 
under various headings, they make for 
reflective reading. 

One of the specialized strains in the 
USSR is sympathetically explained in 
The Jewish Problem in the Soviet 
Union, by B. Z. Goldberg (Crown. 
374p. $4.95), who is both a Russian 
and a Jew. He tells the story of the shift- 
ing policies that have affected his peo- 
ple throughout Soviet history, and of- 
fers a suggestion for adjusting the dif- 
ficulties. ; 

The history and composition of the 
Communist party in the United States is 
exposed in The Social Basis of Ameri- 
can Communism, by Nathan Glazer 
(Harcourt. 224p. $5.50). The author 
makes a great deal of the dominance 











of the middle class in the American 
Communist party. “The party was so 
heavily middle class in large part be- 
cause it was so heavily Jewish.” Jews 
joined the party, he feels, largely 
because communism seemed to offer 
equality to all. It took time for disil- 
lusionment to set in. The author han- 
dles the whole topic in a delicate, 
scholarly manner. 


Paut A. WoELFL 





THE YOUNG DOCTORS (United 
Artists) takes you on, as it were, a 
tour backstage at a contemporary Amer- 
ican hospital. At least some of it is 
almost uncomfortably realistic. The pic- 
ture may give you a new and sym- 
pathetic insight into the problems and 
agonizing decisions faced by the medi- 
cal profession. On the other hand, its 
sali on the fallibility of medical 
diagnosis may scare you away from doc- 
tors for life. 

The story, which is not the film’s 
most realistic feature, concerns the con- 
flict between the hospital’s aging chief 
pathologist (Fredric March), grown a 
little careless from years of battling 
with the bureaucratic, penny-wise and 
pound-foolish administration, and his 
youthful and intolerant perfectionist 
of a new assistant (Ben Gazzara). 
Though these are stock characters in 
a stock situation, the script, based on 
Arthur Hailey’s novel The Final Diag- 
nosis, does surprisingly well in excavat- 
ing them out from under the usual 
layer of clichés and giving them human 
stature and plausibility. 

The two cases on which this con- 
flict centers also have a ring of melo- 
dramatic unreality about them. One 
involves the pregnant wife (Phyllis 
Love) of an interne (disk jockey Dick 
Clark) whose child may or may not be 
imperiled by her RH negative blood. 
The other is an even more tragic di- 
lemma: Is the bone tumor of young 
student nurse, Ina Balin, malignant or 
not? A wrong decision in one direction, 
and her leg is amputated nny 
The opposite mistake, however, wou 
cost her her life. To pull out another 
melodramatic stop, attending patholo- 
gist Gazzara is in love with the girl 
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But again the script succeeds in keep- 
ing its highly colored plot mechanics 
subordinate to its generally accurate 
and objective picture of life in a hospi- 
tal, which is photographed in realistic 
fashion in and around several New York 
hospitals. 

My final diagnosis on the film is 
that it is engrossing and even instruc- 
tive despite its faults. The opposite 
conclusion—that it is a failure despite 
its virtues—is equally tenable. [L of D: 
A-II] 


THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM 
(American International) is the end 
product of the same company, the same 
director (Roger Corman), the same 
star (Vincent Price), the same meticu- 
lous attention to production details 
and the same skillful techniques in 
color photography that were brought to 
bear on last years screen adaptation of 
another Edgar A. Poe story, The House 
of Usher. Nevertheless, the new film is 
no match for the surprising excellence 
of its predecessor. The earlier movie 
was far from scrupulously faithful to 
the Poe original. Even so, it had an 
integrity and a unified structure that 
built logically from a single and com- 
paratively simple basic premise. 

The Pit and the Pendulum, on the 
other hand, forgets all about Poe’s basic 
premise until near the end, when it 
misuses it. In the meantime, it goes 
off on a complex tangent involving 
adultery, murder and madness in two 
generations—which never generates dra- 
matic vitality of its own, but has to be 
constantly resuscitated by the injection 
of additional plot gimmicks. As a result, 
instead of casting some illumination 
into the dark corners of the human 
mind as a good horror story should, it 
is simply a proficient but finally distaste- 
ful exercise in horror for its own sake. 
[L of D: A-IT] 


SCREAM OF FEAR (Columbia) is 
an altogether less pretentious suspense 
story—about a crippled heiress (Susan 
Strasberg) who is either having hallu- 
cinations bordering on insanity, or else 
is being systematically victimized by 
her stepmother (Anne Todd) and sun- 
dry accomplices. The point at which it 
becomes obvious that the story has 
bitten off more red herrings than it can 
possibly digest is reached about half- 
way through. If you don’t expect logi- 
cal explanations with your suspense 
Stories, there is a good deal to be said 
for the picture’s attention to ominous 
details and its prodigal use of unex- 
pected plot switches. [L of D: A-II] 

Morra WALSH 
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ALL BOOKS—however old or long out-of- 
print—located by “book detective” team. 
Fiction, nonfiction. All subjects. Name the 
book—we’ll find it! Then we'll quote 
prices, courteously, leaving question of 
whether to purchase entirely up to you. No 
obligation. Write Books-On-File, Dept. 
AMER, Union City, New Jersey. 





ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
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including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Edward Francis Higgins, LOrraine 8-7103. 





YOUTH CENTERS—are urgently needed in 
heavily Communist Kerala. Help us build 
one. Rev. Francis Kannikal, S.J., Esob- 
havan, Ernakulam, Kerala, India. 





XAVERIAN BROTHERS or ‘Yours 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead 4 
life of complete sacrifice—a life 


devoted to Catholic Education— 
For further information: 






Brother Paul, C.F.X. Brother Emil, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College or 601 Winchester St. 
Box X, Newton 





Box X 
Silver Spring, Md. Highlands 61, Mass. 
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one who also listens? [See back cover 
and editorial, p. 683.——Eb.] 

In the first place, it seemed evident 
that any such series would have to meet 
several needs. Each record ought to be 
self-contained, a delight taken by it- 
self. It would have to include music 
of the highest quality, performed by 
top-flight artists and recorded by one 
of the reliable companies. It was not 
long before I discovered that even to 
line up a single record, with interest 
and variety as well as plan, would 
take many hours of research. My prob- 
lem was not lessened by the voluminous 
catalogue to choose from—literally tens 
of thousands of options. 

It need hardly be said that the series 
would have to make sense taken as a 
whole. Our principal aim would be to 
help the educated person widen his 
musical range. For one thing, since he 
tends to listen only to composers he 
somehow already likes, his taste is 
likely impoverished and bogged down 
in a single style. Turning to Haydn, 
he finds him not warm enough, while 
Hindemith seems downright glacial— 
cerebral music, not at all like the “good 
old music” he loves so well. 

Most existing music appreciation rec- 
ords, we found, seemed involved in 
the already recurrently familiar. AMER- 
ica readers—and_listeners—presumably 
want more. They need no special intro- 
duction to other works of Strauss, 
Puccini or Rachmaninoff. Our new 
series, it need hardly be said, will be 
unabashedly venturesome and (forgive 
the word) high-brow. The introductory 
notes, written at some length and not 
without toil, do not talk down to read- 
ers, nor do they assume a readership of 
musicians trained in the language of 
the conservatory. I am _ grateful to 
several professional musicologists for 
checking the notes, but it will be the 
musical layman who has to judge 
whether our message comes through. 

There is a scruple that may twinge 
the conscience of more than one would- 
be listener. In a century where crisis 
has become normal, have we time for 
the fine arts? Are we not in danger of 
fiddling while everything burns? Yet, 
can man feed on crisis alone? This very 
civilization we are engaged in defend- 
ing and enriching places high stock on 
whatever is authentically human. In 
music, not least among the things of 
man, we commune sympathetically 
across time and space, with fluid and 
living symbols of life itself. More im- 
portantly, in music as in art generally, 
we discover (in Pope Pius XII’s words) 
“a breaking through of the narrow and 
tortuous enclosure of the finite, indeed 


a window to the infinite.” To many of 
us this sounds more like the meaning of 
Bach and Mozart than of Bat Masterson. 
There is room in life for more than 
the gentle anodyne. 


C. J. McNaspy 





We understand from the Gospels that 
visibly, three people were brought back 
from death by our Lord, but invisibly, 
thousands (St. Augustine, on the Gospel 
for the 15th Sunday after Pentecost). 


: ie THREE WHO, in more ways than 
one, are immortalized in the Gos- 
pels are the twelve-year old daughter 
of Jairus, the young son of the widow 
of Naim and Lazarus of Bethany: a 
child, a youth, a grown man. The 
event of the little girl is recorded by 
all three Synoptics, Matthew, Mark 
and Luke; that of the young man by 
Luke alone; that of Lazarus by John 
alone. All Evangelists testify in various 
ways and with greater or less detail 
to the absolute power of the Lord 
Christ over human life at all its stages 
and in both sexes. 

One wonders endlessly about that 
trio: the girl, the vouth and the man, 
who, at the mere word of the Incarnate 
Word, returned from that secret land 
from which there is no return. Did they 
bring back any memories of life beyond 
life? Were they glad to enter again 
into mortal life? Mortal life; “ay, there’s 
the rub!” For they died, you see, after 
all. The littie daughter of Jairus died, 
perhaps when she was a very old lady, 
a mother and a grandmother who 
would sometimes rouse for reverie and 
say: “I remember well. I remember— 
Him. I was only a little girl, and. . .” 
The young man of Naim died, perhaps 
years after he had followed his widowed 
mother’s body to the grave. Lazarus 
died; and was his second grave that 
of a priest, a bishop? 

So then, the Lord Christ, the unchal- 
lengeable master of life and death, 
who did not prevent the death of His 
own foster father, nor the death of His 
own Mother, nor yet His own, did in 
those three cases stay death. He did 
not in the end forbid it. 

What was it, now, that the Saviour 
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once said of His coming among men? 
I have come so that they may have 
life, and have it more abundantly. 

It is always consoling, it is always 
in the highest sense edifying to read 
again of all the wondrous, shining 
things our beloved Lord did and said 
when He was on earth. Of all the books 
this world will ever hold, the four 
Gospels will ever be in every way the 
best. So we will always read Christ; 
only we must not misread Him. 

No error can seem more innocuous 
and actually be more religiously dis- 
astrous than to ignore that prefix (super, 
indeed) in supernatural. To make God’s 
Son become man a noble inspiration, 
a particularly elevated teacher of ethics, 
a magnificent humanitarian and the 
finest physician that ever lived is to 
make a travesty of God’s Son become 
man. In His priestly prayer at the Last 
Supper our Lord declared again that 
He had come to bring eternal life. But 
He defined at once: Eternal life is 
knowing Thee, who art the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou 
hast sent. 

No doubt it is possible, and organized 
religion has periodically been guilty 
of it, to magnify the supernatural to 
the unnatural prejudice of the natural, 
and that way there always lies trouble 
—and bad trouble. But will anyone 
deny or even question that most of 
us habitually favor and cultivate the 
natural at the expense of the super- 
natural? Nor will it do to answer this 
query with a flippant “But naturally.” 
The point is precisely that the Word 
was made flesh, and came to dwell 
among us in order to “save” us: that 
is, not only ultimately to lead us to 
happiness without end, but here and 
now to elevate, magnify, enlarge and 
free us, to rescue us from our wretched, 
calculating, cunning selves by making 
us supernatural—in outlook, in word 
and in deed as well as in ontological 
fact—rather than merely natural, as, 
without His grace, we have every right 
to be. Perhaps Christ’s hardest task is 
to persuade us to stop loving our misery. 

That the supernatural outlook has 
to be deliberately and assiduously cul- 
tivated while the natural will take care 
of itself is too obvious to be remarked. 
As we think, from day to day, about 
money and health and people, success 
and failure, life and death, we ought 
now and again to sit down in a quiet 
place, take a crucifix in hand, and look- 
ing steadily at it repeat several times 
with distinctness the definite statement 
of Christ our Lord: I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life. 

Vincent P. McCorry, s.J. 
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a Fr. C. J. McNaspy, S.J., an associate editor of AMERICA and a native of Louisiana, was dean of 


the College of Music, Loyola University, New Orleans. He became a musician early in childhocd. 


Starting with his family and neighbors, he struggled earnestly even then to promote the love of 
music—thus beginning a lifetime of dedication to the appreciation of music. = Fr. McNaspy is the 
modest holder of six degrees, including that of Doctor of Music (summa cum laude) from the 
University of Montreal. He studied at Oxford under Egon Wellesz, Jack Westrup and Edmund 


Rubbra. For some twenty years he has taught history of music and fine arts, music appreciation 


and liturgical music in regular or summer sessions at Loyola University, Boston College, St. John’s 
University (Minnesota), Spring Hill College, St. Charles College, the Gregorian Institute of 
America (in several cities of this country and Canada), and directed a summer session at Solesmes 
Abbey, France. Fr. McNaspy, the priest who directs the America Record Society, is a former 
associate editor of, and frequent contributor to, Caecilia and Gregorian Review, and has written 
on music in AMERICA, Musart, Oxford Magazine, Streven, Liturgical Arts, Catholic Art Quarterly, 
Review for Religious, Worship and other journals. In addition, he has published program notes 
and an analysis of all the sonatas of Beethoven. He has frequently lectured on Education Television 
and on several commercial TV stations. He is a member of several honorary and learned societies, 
among them the American Musicological Society. =The editors of AMERICA are proud to announce 
that their distinguished colleague will direct the fortunes of the latest venture of the America Press, 
“Music for Everyman,” available through our own America Record Society. 
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